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Mrs. Stevenson's book 1 brings us to the best objective treatment of 
Jainism that has as yet been written. It is not a cut-and-dried discus- 
sion of Jain dogma, but a description of Jainism as a living religion based 
on long and patient study and thoroughly adequate material. 

Amongst her Indian friends, the writer wouldlike to thank two Jaina pandits, 
who successively lectured to her in R&Jkot (Kathiawad) almost daily during a 
period of seven years, for the patience and lucidity with which they expounded 

their creed In her study of Jainism, however, the writer is not only 

indebted to pandits, but also to nuns in various Apasara, to officiants in 
beautiful Jaina temples, to wandering monks, happy-go-lucky Jaina schoolboys 
and thoughtful students, as well as to grave Jaina merchants and their 
delightful wives. 

In her treatment of the ascetic and negative sides of Jainism Mrs. 
Stevenson is too prone to forget the many prosperous Jaina merchants 
and the abundance of Jaina architecture and profane literature. Jain 
stories reflect a thriving objective life too. Everywhere the unconscious 
vital energy of man proves to be stronger than theory and system. Is 
it quite fair to emphasize the discrepancies in India and pass over the 
discrepancies between Western theory and practice? 

If Rhys Davids (Buddhist India) be correct in his deductions from 
the Jataka stories, the lot of the common people in the sixth and fifth 
centuries was not hideous with suffering and oppression as Mrs. Steven- 
son says on p. 3. 

The last chapter is entitled "The Empty Heart of Jainism. " Those 
Jains who felt conscious, as she reports, that their hearts were empty 
had outgrown their faith. That is all. The devout Jain is singularly 
unconscious himself that his heart is empty. 

Walter Eugene Clark 
Univeksity of Chicago 
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This book,* based upon the Earl Lectures given by the author before 
the Pacific Theological Seminary at Berkeley, California, in 191 2, is the 
second of a series of works on modern theology being published under 
the editorship of Dr. J. M. Whiton. The author's aim, as stated in the 

1 The Heart of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. xxiv+336 pages. 7s.6d. 

1 The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas. By A. C. McGiffert. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. x+3'S pages. $1.50. 
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Preface, is "to contribute in some degree to the understanding of the 
existing situation." Its three hundred-odd pages are offered as a brief 
"account of the influences which have promoted and the circumstances 
which have attended the rise of some of the leading religious ideas of 
today in so far as they differ from the ideas of other days and so may 
fairly be called modern." 

The first part, some sixty pages, entitled "Disintegration," suggests 
some of the forces which occasioned the retirement of the traditional 
orthodox scheme held in common by Catholicism and the older Protes- 
tantism. The subjects treated are pietism, the enlightenment, natural 
science, and the critical philosophy. The second part, entitled "Recon- 
struction," might very well have been divided into two main sections, 
since the first five chapters deal with certain tendencies of modern 
thought, and the last five with the resultant religious conceptions. Of 
the former, chap, v, "Emancipation of Religion" (dealing mostly with 
Schleiermacher's great innovation in the conception of religion), chap, 
vii, "Rehabilitation of Faith," and chap, ix, "Evolution," are the most 
important. Chaps, x, xi, and xii deal with the conception of God; 
chap, xiii, with "The Social Emphasis," and chap, xiv, with "Religious 
Authority." In chap, vii the author outlines, first, the development of 
the notion of faith as a faculty of direct apprehension of truth, a sort of 
spiritual realism, by such men as Wesley, Rousseau, Jacobi, Fries, 
Coleridge, and Emerson; and, secondly, what the author calls the prag- 
matic method of arriving at religious assurance — a sort of voluntaristic 
realism, which he traces back through Ritschl and Fichte to Kant's 
postulation of ideas necessary for moral living. Chap, ix gives a very 
good brief summary of the development of the evolutionary conception 
in the social and natural sciences and suggests the significance (and the 
limits thereof) for religion. In chap, x, on "Divine Immanence," the 
author says: "Few ideas have proved more revolutionary. But the 
conception of immanence is beset, from the point of view of Christian 
theism, with serious difficulties, and the efforts of modern theologians 
have been largely directed toward their removal." This contradiction 
of immanence and transcendence the author rightly feels to be the crux 
of modern theology. Various suggested solutions are referred to. 

The book is very readable in style and should prove very useful as 
a semi-popular general introduction to modern viewpoints and modern 
views in religion. It would perhaps be stronger if the treatment had 
been such as to bring out more clearly the logic underlying the whole 
situation. Especially would more explicit account of the beginnings of 
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the modern age be helpful, such as the divorce of reason and revelation 
and of experiment and authority. These two separations are the key to 
the whole modern development, and it is well worth while seeing more 
clearly how they came about. 

The author's reference to Pragmatism is unsatisfactory. The 
Kantianistic working hypothesis is certainly not Pragmatism, except in 
a loose, popular sense. There are two quite different motifs in the 
writings of William James: one is his doctrine of "the will to believe," 
or the voluntaristic motif; the other is evolutionist logical theory or 
doctrine of knowledge, which is the pragmatist motif, properly so called. 
Voluntarism and Pragmatism are certainly not the same thing. This 
Kantianistic Pragmatism can never get quite clear of a hopeless dualism 
between experience and reality. For genuine Pragmatism, or dynamic 
idealism, experience is reality. The religious implications or possi- 
bilities of the latter have not yet been worked out. Perhaps this is the 
next essential step in the task of theological reconstruction. 

A. C. Watson 
Rockiord College 
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Rogers, Robert William. A History of Babylonia and Assyria. 6th ed. 

New York and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press, 1915. 2 vols, xxvi+542 

and xix+ 609 pages. $10.00. 

Professor Rogers has issued a sixth, "largely rewritten" edition of his History of 
Babylonia and Assyria. In the first volume the fascinating story of the discovery of 
the remains of the Babylonian civilization, and the charming tale of the decipherment 
of the cuneiform script are told in an inimitable manner. This covers 353 pages of the 
542 of this volume. Chapters on language, geography, and chronology close Vol. I. 
In Vol. II the history proper is taken up. This Professor Rogers has brought up to 
date. As in the case of the first volume, the presentation is invariably interesting. 

When the historian has arranged his Babylonian dynasties in their proper order, 
has recorded the rise to power of this or that city-state, and has followed the estab- 
lishment of empires now in the south, now in the north, he has only commenced his 
task. Today we demand of the historian, in addition to the political history, the story 
of the economic and social development of a people. The first part of the historian's 
task has been accomplished in an admirable manner by Professor Rogers. He has 
not, in the opinion of the reviewer, been so successful in performing his other duty. 
Not that this has been neglected altogether. But it is evident that the enormous 
mass of legal and business documents, dating from every period of Babylonian history, 
has been touched only here and there. Perhaps it is unfair to criticize the author for 



